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Celebrating  an  Illinois  Newspaper  Tradition 


COVER  PHOTO: 
Mabel  Shaw  and  her  three  sons  in  order  of  age,  George,  Benjamin,  and  Robert.  Circa  1902. 
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Celebrating  an  Illinois 
Newspaper  Tradition 


IVV.  I 


Foreword 


On  this  date  —  June  22,  2000  —  the  Illinois  Press  Association  dedicates  its 
newly  constructed  headquarters.  It  is  a  watershed  occasion  because  it  cre- 
ates a  structure  that  is  a  symbol  of  the  thousands  of  newspapermen  and 
women  who  worked  throughout  IPA's  135-year  history  to  make  it  the  great 
association  it  is  today. 

It  also  is  a  tribute  to  the  many  newspapers  today  whose  financial  generosity 
allowed  this  dream  to  become  a  reality.  Among  the  most  generous  was  the 
Shaw  newspaper  family  based  in  Dixon,  Illinois. 

A  portion  of  the  Shaw  family's  gift  is  being  used  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  family  newspapers.  In  the  future,  the  IPA  and  the  Illinois  Press 
Foundation  will  sponsor  various  projects  designed  to  recognize  family  newspa- 
pers. In  so  doing,  we  will  attempt  to  nurture  those  values  that  have  made  fami- 
ly journalism  a  vital  part  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois. 

One  portion  of  that  goal  will  be  met  each  year  in  the  form  of  a  publication 
that  will  recognize  the  significance  of  family  journalism  in  Illinois.  This  maga- 
zine is  the  first  such  publication. 

This  initial  piece  is  particularly  significant  because  it  singles  out  the  six 
companies  that  were  the  most  generous  in  their  gifts  to  construct  the  new  IPA 
home.  Each  company  has  its  roots  firmly  planted  in  Illinois  family  journalism 
history.  Each  represents  the  qualities  that  symbolize  the  importance  of  com- 
munity newspapers  today. 

The  six  companies  and  the  families  they  represent  are:  the  McCormick- 
Tribune  Foundation  (the  McCormick  family),  Copley  Newspapers  (the  Copley 
family) ,  the  Champaign  News-Gazette  (the  Chinigo  family) ,  Shaw  Newspapers 
(Shaw  family) ,  the  Chicago  Daily  Law  Bulletin  (Macfarland  family) ,  and  the 
Small  Newspaper  Group  (Small  family) . 

The  pages  that  follow  are  a  tribute  to  these  six  families  —  the  individuals 
who  made  them  great,  their  impact  on  Illinois  journalism  history,  and  their 
place  in  the  newspaper  world  today. 

David  L.  Bennett 

Executive  Director,  Illinois  Press  Association 
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Brothers,  from  the  left,  Bob,  Ben  and  George  Shaw  together  at  the  family  Jisheba  Lodge  in  Northome,  MN. 
At  the  time  the  picture  was  taken  they  were  all  co-publishers  of  The  Dixon  Evening  Telegraph.  They  are  the 
sons  of  Mabel  S.  Shaw.  Circa  late  '50s. 

The  Shaw  Family 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  TELEGRAPH  NEWSPAPER 

a  s  visitors  to  "The  Telegraph"  office  located  on  South  Peoria  Avenue  in  Dixon, 
enter  the  building,  they  walk  past  a  large  piece  of  machinery  with  perhaps  an 
fm  occasional  glance  just  to  see  what  it  is.  Many  do  not  have  the  time  or  curiosi- 
ty to  stop  and  examine  it  and  also  may  not  know  that  this  item  also  had  an 
impact  on  early  Lee  County  history. 


Upon  closer  examination  what  seems  to 
be  just  a  hunk  of  metal,  is  actually  a 
hand-operated  Washington  Printing 
Press  and  is  the  type  of  press  from 
which  the  first  edition  of  this  newspa-       II 
per  was  printed  on. 

It  was  on  May  1, 1851  that  Volume 
One,  Number  One,  of  "The  Dixon 
Telegraph  and  Lee  County  Herald," 
the  first  paper  printed  in  Lee  County 
appeared,  with  Charles  R  Fisk  as  pub- 
lisher. B.  F.  Shaw  at  the  age  of  twenty, 


also  arrived  on  the  scene  and  assumed 
the  publication  of  the  Dixon 
'Telegraph,"  of  which  he  became 
proprietor. 

Benjamin  F.  Shaw  was  born 
March  31, 1831  in  Waverly,  Tioga 
County,  New  York,  and  was  the 
I     sonof  AlansonB.  and  Philomela 
I     (Flower)  Shaw,  natives  of  Bradford 
/!     County,  Pennsylvania.  His  grandpar- 
ents were  born  in  New  England, 
whose  ancestors  were  from  England. 


B.F.  Shaw 
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B.F  Shaw,  top  right,  with  his  newspaper  staff  and  carriers  at  the  newspaper  building  in  Dixon.  Late  1880s. 


His  father,  Alanson  B.  Shaw  was  the  son  of 
Jedediah  and  Martha  (Gore)  Shaw.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Zephon  and  Mary  (Patrick) 
Flower. 

His  ancestry  can  be  traced  back  to  William 
Bradford,  log  keeper  on  the  Mayflower  when  it 
sailed  from  England  to  Massachusetts  in  1620. 
Bradford  became  the  first  governor  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony. 

He  lost  both  parents  when  he  was  a  young 
boy,  and  in  1845,  young  B.  F.  Shaw  traveled  west 
to  join  his  brother  Alonzo  in  Tipton,  Iowa.  He 
obtained  a  job  riding  a  100  mile  pony  express 
route  between  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  and  Galena  in 
northwestern  Illinois,  ultimately  settling  in  Rock 
Island  in  1847  and  working  in  the  printing  trade. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Dixon  in  1851,  B.  F.  Shaw 
ran  the  weekly  publication  until  his  departure 
from  the  business  in  1859,  whereby  his  brief  four 
month  adventures  to  the  gold  fields  of  Colorado 
that  year  brought  him  back  to  this  area  with  noth- 
ing gained  in  the  way  of  a  fortune. 

B.  F.  Shaw,  in  1856,  had  been  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Illinois  Republican  party  along 


Family  photo  of  B.F.  Shaw,  his  wife  and  their  three 
sons.  From  the  left,  Eustace,  B.F,  Anna  (Eustace), 
Fred  and  Lloyd.  Eustace  continued  in  his  father's 
newspaper  business.  Fred  and  Lloyd  became  a 
lawyer  and  a  doctor.  Circa  late  1880s. 

with  Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  great  supporter  of  its 
first  presidential  candidate,  Colonel  John  C. 
Fremont.  On  his  return  from  the  gold  rush  at 
Pike's  Peak,  he  purchased  an  interest  in  and 
became  publisher  of  the  Amboy  Times  newspa- 
per. 

Benjamin  F.  Shaw  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Anna  Eustace  in  November,  1856.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Eustace  and  Fannie 
(Olmstead)  Eustace,  of  Dixon.  This  union  result- 
ed in  the  birth  of  their  three  children:  Frederic  L, 
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Eustace  E.  and  Lloyd  Shaw. 

His  many  friends  and  acquaintances  urged 
him  to  become  involved  in  local  affairs  and  he 
subsequently  served  two  terms  (1860-1868)  as 
Circuit  Clerk  of  Lee  County.  In  1868,  he  went  to 
Washington  D.  C.  as  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Evening  Journal.  During  this  time  period 
he  continued  his  connection  with  the  Lee  County 
(Amboy)  'Times." 

In  January,  1870,  he  would  return  to  Dixon  to 
become  associated  with  A.  C.  Bardwell  as  editor 
of  the  Dixon  Telegraph  and  Herald.  On  June  1, 
1871,  A  C.  Bardwell  retired  and  B.  F.  Shaw 
became  editor  of  the  newspaper.  In  1891,  B.  F. 
Shaw  became  Dixon's  postmaster,  a  position  he 
would  hold  with  the  exception  of  one  four  year 
term  for  the  next  18  years. 

Eustace  E.  Shaw,  son  of  B.  E  Shaw  helped  to 
guide  the  newspaper  into  the  new  century.  His 
death  in  September,  1902,  at  the  age  of  45,  left  his 
wife  Mabel  S.  Shaw  the  responsibility  of  raising 
three  young  sons.  Born  in  1871  in  Darlington, 
Wisconsin,  Mabel  Smith  married  Eustace  E. 
Shaw,  son  of  Benjamin  E  Shaw,  newspapering  pio- 
neer of  Dixon,  Illinois.  The  death  of  B.  F  Shaw 
on  September  18, 1909  at  the  age  of  78,  also  left 
her  the  task  of  operating  a  struggling  newspaper. 

Mabel  Shaw  was  able  to  take  command  of  the 
newspaper,  in  the  face  of  severe  competition  with 
other  newspapers  in  the  town.  She  directed  it 
through  several  depressions  and  emerged  suc- 
cessful. Under  her  strong  leadership  and  working 
with  her  sons  George,  Benjamin  and  Robert  E., 
the  Shaw  Newspaper  group  was  formed.  With 
Mabel  Shaw's  courage,  business  acumen  and 
resourcefulness,  several  newspapers  in  Illinois 
and  Iowa  were  purchased. 

Plans  for  a  new  building  to  house  the  increas- 
ing publication  of  the  newspaper  were  put  on  hold 
when  Mabel  Shaw  died  in  1955  at  the  age  of  84. 
She  had  started  with  a  small  newspaper  and 
seven  employees.  At  the  end  of  her  career,  her 
company  owned  seven  newspapers,  one  radio  sta- 
tion in  Webster  City,  Iowa,  the  Dixon  Publishing 
Company,  and  Dixon's  Nachusa  Hotel.  She 
employed  more  than  500  people.  Her  other  news- 
papers were  in  Woodstock,  Morris,  and 
McHenry,  Illinois;  plus  Newton,  Creston,  and 
Webster  City,  Iowa. 

The  building  plans  envisioned  by  Mrs.  Shaw 
were  again  started  in  1957  with  the  thought  that 
the  publishers  wanted  to  develop  a  building  which 
would  not  only  be  attractive  but  which  would  con- 
tain all  the  elements  of  efficiency  which  are  so 


Ben  T.  Shaw  with  his  arm  resting  on  his  18-year- 
old  son,  freshman  in  college,  Douglas  Shaw.  Circa 
1928. 


Thomas  D.  Shaw,  presenting  Douglas  Shaw, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  service  awards  for  55 
years  of  service.  Circa  1991. 

necessary  in  today's  publication  of  any  newspaper. 
It  was  early  in  1958  that  the  initial  plans  went  to 
the  architects,  Parish  and  Richardson  of 
Davenport,  Iowa,  well-known  building  designers, 
who  in  cooperation  with  the  publishers  developed 
the  structure  which  has  been  the  Telegraph's 
home  for  the  past  41  years. 

Her  sons  continued  management  of  Shaw 
Newspapers  as  co-publishers  until  their  deaths; 
George  in  1962,  Robert  E.  in  1969  and  Benjamin 
in  1986. 

Benjamin's  son,  Douglas  started  and  managed 
the  Dixon  Publishing  Company,  and  he  was  Chief 
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Chairman  of  the  Board 
E.K.  Shaw 


Executive  Officer  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1993. 

Robert's  son,  E. 
K.,  was  publisher  of 
the  Newton  Daily 
News,  and  is  current- 
ly serving  as 
Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

Four  of  Mabel's 
seven  great-grand- 
sons and  one  of  her 
great-granddaugh- 
ters are  involved  in 
the  enterprise  she 
left  in  trust  to  her 
family.  Ben  D., 
Douglas'  oldest  son, 
formerly  president  of 
Dixon  Publishing 
Company,  serves  on  the  company's  board  of 
directors.  Douglas'  second  son,  Tom,  former  pub- 
lisher of  the  Telegraph,  is  currently  the  compa- 
ny's President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 

Ben  T.'s  granddaughter  Linda,  daughter  of 
Ellagwen  Green,  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  in  1998. 

Bill,  E.  K's  oldest  son,  who  formerly  was  pub- 
lisher of  the  Ogle  County  Newspapers  and  the 
Bureau  County  Republican,  is  currently  a  Vice 
President  and  publisher  of  the  Telegraph  and 
Gazette.  His  younger  brother  Bob,  formerly  pub- 
lisher of  the  Newton  Daily  News,  is  currently  a 
Vice  President  and  publisher  of  the  Northwest 
Herald. 

Mabel's  great,  great-grandson,  Brad,  son  of 
Ben  D.,  is  currently  Director  of  Information 
Services  for  the  company. 

Mabel's  legacy  has  continued  through  the 
years  up  to  the  present.  She  was  truly  a  unique 
woman,  taking  what  some  would  call  adversity 
and  envisioning  the  continuation  of  her  father-in- 
law's  newspaper  company  for  generations.  With 
nearly  800  employees  today,  the  Shaw 
Newspapers  enter  the  21st  century  on  solid  foun- 
dations, with  great  optimism  for  the  future. 
The  Telegraph  did  what  other  publications 

could  not  do  for  one  reason  or  another. 

endure.  For  149  years  it  has  served  the  communi- 
ty and  area  around  us.  What  had  begun  as  a  4 
page  weekly  edition  had  undertaken  some  32 
years  before  becoming  a  daily  newspaper  in 
November  of  1883. 


Some  milestones  have  been  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  history  of  the  paper.  In  recognition  of  50 
years  as  a  newspaper,  on  May  1, 1901,  an  eight 
page  souvenir  edition  was  printed.  By  compari- 
son, the  Telegraph  celebrated  its  100th  birthday 
by  printing  a  272-page  edition,  which  was  the 
largest  ever  published  by  the  Telegraph.  That  edi- 
tion contained  some  16  sections  and  weighing  in 
at  a  hefty  four  pounds. 


MabelS.  Shaw 


abel  S.  Shaw  was  publisher  of  The  Telegraph 
ill  in  Dixon  for  46  years.  Her  long  and  distin- 
guished newspaper  career  was  a  remarkable 
story  of  triumph  in  the  face  of  difficulty  through 
hard  work  and  perseverance. 

Born  in  1871  in  Darlington,  Wisconsin,  Mabel 
Smith  married  Eustace  E.  Shaw,  son  of  Benjamin 
F  Shaw,  newspapering  pioneer  of  Dixon,  Illinois. 
Her  husband  died  in  1902,  leaving  her  with  three 
young  sons.  In  1909,  B.  F.  Shaw  died,  leaving  her 
also  with  a  struggling  newspaper. 

She  took  command  of  the  newspaper,  in  the 
face  of  severe  competition  with  other  newspapers 
in  the  town,  directed  it  through  several  depres- 
sions and  emerged  successful.  One  of  her  sons, 
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George  wrote  of  her  on  the  occasion  of  the  news- 
paper's 100*  birthday  in  1951: 

"Only  a  strong,  wise  and  resolute  per- 
sonality could  have  started  with  as  little  as 
she  had  and  made  such  a  marked  success 
of  her  life  and  her  business.  It  took  a  long 
lifetime  of  great  effort  and  self-denial  and 
honorable  striving  for  success. " 

The  hallmark  of  her  career  was  adherence  to 
the  principals  of  hard  work  and  perseverance.  In 
many  circles  she  was  known  as  the  "First  Lady  of 
Midwestern  journalism."  At  the  beginning  of  her 
career,  women  had  not  been  granted  the  right  to 
vote.  It  was  rare  for  a  woman  to  be  in  a  position 
of  business  responsibility,  let  alone  that  of  manag- 
ing the  editorial,  advertising  and  printing  respon- 
sibilities of  a  newspaper.  But  Mabel  was  unde- 
terred in  her  efforts  to  take  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness and  bring  meaningful  change  to  the  newspa- 
per and  her  community. 

One  of  Mabel's  strongest  convictions  was  that 
no  business  could  afford  to  stand  still.  It  must 
constantly  improve,  expand  and  progress.  Mabel 
possessed  a  keen  attention  to  detail.  She 
deplored  laxness  as  much  as  she  condemned 
waste  and  extravagance.  She  had  neither  private 
office  nor  personal  secretary  to  handle  her  volu- 
minous correspondence. 

Mabel  Shaw  believed  in  "personal  journalism." 
News  stories  of  local  personalities  (including  obit- 
uaries) were  given  a  more  personal  touch  under 
her  direction.  Social  news  was  also  highly  empha- 
sized in  her  approach  to  newspapering. 

She  became  very  active  in  politics,  maintaining 
a  steadfast  allegiance  to  the  Republican  Party. 
Her  father-in-law  B.  E  Shaw,  had  been  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  that  political  party  along  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1856.  A  prudent  investor, 
much  of  her  wealth  was  returned  to  her  commu- 
nity in  the  form  of  generous  donations  and  build- 
ing projects.  Mabel's  legacy  has  continued 
through  the  years  up  to  the  present. 

She  was  truly  a  unique  woman,  envisioning  the 
continuation  of  her  father-in-law's  newspaper  com- 
pany for  generations.  Her  family  continues  to  be 
committed  to  her  sense  of  stewardship  and 
desires  to  prosper  her  legacy.  Born  and  raised  on 
a  Darlington,  Wisconsin  farm  in  the  19th  Century, 
this  widowed,  single  mom  with  three  young  sons, 
impacted  her  family  so  dramatically  that  her  com- 
pany, with  nearly  800  employees  today,  enters  the 
21st  Century  on  solid  foundations,  with  great  opti- 
mism for  the  future. 


Thomas  D.  Shaw 


rip  homas  Douglas  Shaw 
I  serves  as  the  President 
I  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  Shaw 
Newspapers.  He  is  a  great- 
great-grandson  of  Benjamin 
E  Shaw,  newspapering  pio- 
neer who  founded  B.E 
Shaw  Printing  Co.,  Dixon, 
Illinois,  in  1851. 

Tom  started  his  newspa- 
per career  in  1970  at  the  Dixon  Telegraph,  hold- 
ing various  staff  positions  in  all  departments  until 
1975  when  he  became  publisher  and  general  man- 
ager, a  position  he  held  for  11  years. 

In  1986  Tom  was  named  chief  operations  offi- 
cer and  corporate  general  manager  for  Shaw 
Newspapers.  In  1993  he  was  named  to  his  cur- 
rent position  of  President  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer.  He  was  also  corporate  secretary  from 
1973  to  1993.  Tom  is  currently  co-trustee  of  the 
employee  profit  sharing  and  401 00  plan. 

Tom  is  a  1966  graduate  of  Dixon  High  School 
and  earned  a  B.S.  degree  in  business  administra- 
tion in  1970  from  Colorado  College  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado. 

He  has  been  active  in  the  Inland  Press 
Association,  serving  on  the  board  of  directors 
since  1987  and  chairing  the  Group  Newspapers 
Committee  in  1987-1990  and  the  National  Cost 
and  Revenue  Study  in  1990-1994.  He  is  currently 
chairman  of  the  Family  and  Independent  Owners 
Committee. 

Tom  has  served  on  the  PAGE  Board  of 
Directors  since  1997.  He  currently  serves  on  the 
Newsprint  Committee  and  is  chairman  of  the 
Marketing  Committee. 

In  the  Dixon  community,  Tom  serves  as  a 
director  for  AMCORE  Bank,  formerly  Dixon 
National  Bank,  since  1976  and  was  chairman  of 
the  Marketing  Committee  in  1995-1998.  He 
belongs  to  the  Dixon  Rotary  Club  and  chaired  the 
Lee  County  Republican  Central  Committee  in 
1990. 

He  was  an  alternate  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  1980  and  1984,  and  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Illinois  State  Republican  Convention  in 
1990. 

He  was  past  president  and  a  board  member  at 
Dixon  Family  YMCA  for  six  years,  and  was  also 
past  President  and  board  member  for  the  Dixon 
Rural  Fire  Protection  District  for  six  years. 
Tom  is  a  past  President  of  the  KSB  Hospital 
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Foundation  and  served  on  the  KSB  Board  for  six 
years. 

He  received  an  Outstanding  Young  Man  of 
America  award  in  1979  and  was  listed  in  "Who's 
Who  in  the  Midwest"  in  1988-89,  "Who's  Who  in 
America"  every  year  since  1993,  and  in  the  First 
Edition  of  "Who's  Who  in  the  Media  and 
Communications"  in  1998-1999. 

Tom's  background  includes  building,  owning 
and  operating  Dixon  Cable  TV  from  1970  to  1981, 
when  it  was  sold  to  TCI. 

He  and  his  wife,  Tammy,  have  five  children. 
Their  son  Tom  is  a  journalism  graduate  from 
Colorado  State  University,  is  the  regional  sales 
manager  for  KKCS  radio  in  Denver,  CO.,  and  is 
enrolled  in  the  University  of  Colorado's  MBA  pro- 
gram. Their  son  Ben  graduated  from  Montreat 
College  with  a  degree  in  Outdoor  Education  and 
is  pursuing  a  master's  degree  in  education  at 
Carson-Newman  College.  Peter,  son  number 
three,  is  attending  Rockford  College  majoring  in 
psychology.  Their  daughter  Kate  is  attending 
Carson-Newman  College  studying  Interior 
Design.  Mary,  their  youngest,  is  a  sophomore  at 
Dixon  High  School. 

He  and  his  wife,  Tammy,  have  served  as  foster 
parents  for  eight  years,  taking  in  young  and 
abused  children  for  short-term  care. 


William  E.  Shaw 


w-MT-illiam  Eustace  Shaw 
1/1/  presently  serves  as 
I  a  Vice  President  of 
Shaw  Newspapers  and 
Publisher  of  Sauk  Valley 
Newspapers  which  serve 
Dixon,  Sterling  and  Rock 
Falls  in  Illinois.  He  is  a 
great  great  grandson  of 
Benjamin  F.  Shaw,  newspapering  pioneer 
who  founded  the  B.F.  Shaw  Printing  Co., 
Dixon,  Illinois,  in  1851. 

Bill  earned  a  B  A  degree  in  management 
science  from  Duke  University  in  1972.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  for  two  years,  fol- 
lowing his  graduation.  He  was  awarded  the 
Army  Commendation  medal  for  his  service 
in  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff's  office  in  the 
Pentagon,  Washington  D.C. 

Bill  started  his  newspaper  career  in  1961 
as  a  carrier,  delivering  papers  for  the 
Newton  Daily  News  in  Newton,  Iowa.  Five 


years  later  he  was  working  in  the  hot  metal 
press  and  composing  departments  of  that 
newspaper,  where  his  father,  Eustace  K. 
Shaw,  served  as  publisher.  In  1971  he  held 
his  first  position  at  The  Telegraph  in  Dixon 
in  the  auditing  department.  He  also  held 
positions  in  display  advertising,  classified 
advertising,  circulation  and  editorial  during 
his  five-year  apprenticeship  there. 

In  1977,  Bill  was  named  publisher  of  the 
Tri-County  Press,  a  weekly  in  Polo  where  he 
ran  the  printing  and  newspaper  operations 
for  five  years.  In  1982  Shaw  was  named  pub- 
lisher of  The  Bureau  County  Republican,  a 
semi-weekly  newspaper  in  Princeton, 
Illinois.  Shaw  returned  to  Dixon  in  1986, 
when  he  was  named  publisher  of  The 
Telegraph. 

In  1995,  when  Shaw  Newspapers  pur- 
chased The  Daily  Gazette  in  Sterling,  Bill 
was  named  to  the  additional  post  of  publish- 
er of  Sauk  Valley  Newspapers,  with  overall 
responsibility  for  both  daily  newspapers.  In 
1996,  he  directed  the  extension  of  a  Sunday 
newspaper,  The  Sauk  Valley  Sunday,  into  the 
entire  region  served  by  both  newspapers. 

Bill  has  held  many  leadership  positions  in 
the  newspaper  industry.  He  served  the 
Illinois  Press  Association  as  a  board  mem- 
ber for  ten  years,  including  a  year  as  presi- 
dent in  1989.  He  has  also  served  as  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Press  Foundation.  Bill  was 
a  director  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Association  for  three  years.  He  has  also 
served  on  the  cost  committee  of  the  Inland 
Press  Association. 

For  many  years  Bill  has  written  local 
columns  for  the  various  newspapers  he  has 
published.  He  co-authored  the  book,  "From 
Fear  to  Friendship"  with  Russian  journalist 
Boris  Ivanov.  It  was  published  in  1994,  in 
both  the  English  and  Russian  languages. 
The  book  chronicles  a  Soviet-American  sis- 
ter-city relationship  in  which  the  two  news- 
men played  leadership  roles.  In  1997  he  was 
named  Illinois  Journalist  of  the  Year. 

Bill  has  enjoyed  a  long  affiliation  with  the 
AAA-Chicago  Motor  Club.  He  was  president 
of  the  club's  Illinois  Editor  Traffic  Safety 
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Seminar  for  many  years  and  currently 
serves  on  the  club's  board  of  directors.  He  has 
served  a  variety  of  local  civic  organizations  in 
every  community  where  he  has  worked.  He  is 
also  a  regent  of  the  Lincoln  Academy  of 
Springfield. 

Bill  and  his  wife,  Amy,  live  in  Grand  Detour. 
Their  son,  Charles,  graduated  from  Lawrence 
University,  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  and  is  current- 
ly a  general  assignment  reporter  at  the  Stevens 
Point  (Wisconsin)  Journal.  Their  daughter, 
Meredith,  has  finished  her  undergraduate  stud- 
ies at  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  with  dual  majors  in  Computer  Science 
and  East  Asian  Studies  Qapanese). 

Robert  A.  Shaw 

obert  A  Shaw  presently 
serves  as  Vice  President 
Lof  Shaw  Newspapers  and 
Publisher  of  the  Northwest 
Herald  in  McHenry  County 
Illinois. 

He  is  a  great-great  grand- 
son of  Benjamin  F.  Shaw, 
newspapering  pioneer  and 
founder  of  the  B.F.  Shaw 
Printing  Co.,  Dixon,  Illinois  in  1851 

Bob  started  his  newspaper  career  in  1967  with 
the  Pella  Chronicle  of  Pella,  Iowa  In  1974  he 
joined  the  Newton  (IA)  Daily  News,  a  Shaw  oper- 
ation, and  held  various  staff  positions  until  1980 
when  he  was  appointed  publisher.  Bob  has  also 
served  as  trustee  of  the  B.F.  Shaw  Profit  Sharing 
Plan,  treasurer,  and  a  director  of  the  B.  F.  Shaw 
Printing  Co. 

In  1983,  Bob  was  named  publisher  of 
Northwest  Newspapers,  Inc.  He  was  instrumen- 
tal in  the  acquisition  of  competing  newspaper 
interests  in  McHenry  County  in  Illinois  and  by 
1985  had  directed  the  consolidation  of  14  small 
newspapers  into  a  single  county  daily,  the 
Northwest  Herald. 

Bob  earned  a  B  A  degree  in  business  adminis- 
tration and  political  science  with  a  minor  in  eco- 
nomics from  the  Highlands  University  of  New 
Mexico  in  1973.  He  passed  the  CPA  exam  in 
1974. 

Bob  currently  serves  as  Board  President  of 
Home  of  the  Sparrow  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  transi- 
tional housing  program  for  homeless  women  and 
children.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  McHenry 
County  Economic  Development  Committee's 
Accountability  Committee.  Bob  is  active  in  the 


Crystal  Lake  Rotary  Club  and  a  past  president 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Suburban  Newspaper 
Association  and  a  past  Board  member.  Bob  has 
been  active  in  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  and  served  on  its  Human  Resource 
Committee. 

He  has  served  on  the  AMCORE  Bank  Board 
and  Turning  Point  Advisory  Board.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  National  Newspaper  Association, 
Inland  Press  Association,  Crystal  Lake  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Illinois  Press  Association. 

A  strong  supporter  of  community  service  and 
leadership,  Bob  has  served  as  President  and 
Campaign  Chairman  of  United  Way  of  McHenry 
County,  Crystal  Lake  Ambassadors  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  United  Methodist  Church.  He 
has  been  active  in  the  YMCA,  Salvation  Army, 
Elks  and  Jaycees. 

Bob  and  his  wife  Iillian,  live  in  Crystal  Lake. 
They  have  two  sons:  Michael,  who  is  a  student  at 
Full  Sail  in  Orlando,  Florida;  and  William  who  is  a 
student  at  New  Mexico  Tech. 

Benjamin  Bradford  Shaw 

|enjamin  Bradford  Shaw 
serves  as  the 
'Information  Services 
Director  for  Shaw 
Newspapers.  He  is  the  great- 
great-great-grandson  of 
Benjamin  F.  Shaw,  newspa- 
pering pioneer  who  founded 
the  B.F.  Shaw  Printing  Co., 
Dixon,  Illinois,  in  1851. 
Brad  is  actively  involved 
in  the  design,  installation  and  support  of  commu- 
nication, pagination  and  electronic  publishing  sys- 
tems throughout  the  organization. 

In  1994,  Brad  joined  the  Dixon-based  Shaw 
Newspapers  Corporate  Services  team  that  pro- 
vides support  to  all  the  operations  of  Shaw 
Newspapers. 

Brad  was  born  and  raised  in  the  Dixon  area 
until  he  was  nine  years  old,  at  which  time  he  and 
his  family  moved  to  Colorado.  In  the  summer  of 
1984,  he  returned  to  Dixon  for  a  summer  intern- 
ship at  the  Telegraph. 

He  graduated  valedictorian  from  Mancos 
(Colorado)  High  School  in  1985.  As  an  honors 
student,  Brad  earned  B.S.  degrees  in  Small 
Business  Management  and  Marketing  from  the 
University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder  in  1989. 

Prior  to  joining  Shaw  Newspapers,  Brad  spent 
five  years  in  pharmaceutical  sales,  first  represent- 
ing Eli  Lilly  and  then  Schering-Plough. 
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Family  Values: 
President's  Vision  For  the  Future 

Change  is  a  given.  The  increasing  frequency  and  intensity  of  this  rising  tide 
brings  waves  of  uncertainty,  unpredictability,  and  vulnerability,  not  only  for  indi- 
viduals, but  for  organizations.  However,  despite  the  troubled  waters,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  future  of  newspapers  in  general,  and  of  our  community  focused,  family 
owned  communications  company  specifically,  is  quite  bright. 

While  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  information  sources  has  divided  con- 
sumer attention,  newspapers  continue  to  be  the  effective  medium  for  reaching  both 
wide  audiences  and  prime  consumer  prospects.  Our  locally  focused  and  operated 
newspapers  will  remain  the  most  valuable  resource  for  those  advertisers  in  our  mar- 
kets looking  to  reach  a  mass  audience  with  impact  and  frequency. 

There  are  three  fundamental  realities  that  give  me  such  confidence. 

First,  our  information  services  are  relationship  based.  Whether  if  s  news  or 
advertising  services,  our  business  is  rooted  in  strong,  mutually  beneficial  relation- 
ships with  countless  individuals  in  our  communities.  Regardless  of  the  future  meth- 
ods of  distribution  for  our  information  products,  or  changes  in  the  basic  skills  and 
expertise  needed  in  gathering  and  preparing  the  information  for  distribution,  cus- 
tomers will  still  get  their  locally  branded  and  trusted  information  from  us.  Excellent 
relationships  are  critical  for  us,  and  we  are  driven  to  broaden  and  strengthen  these 
relationships. 

Second,  our  company  is  morally,  intellectually,  and  financially  strong.  Our  board 
of  directors,  corporate  leadership,  and  publishers  are  smart,  conservative,  future  ori- 
ented, wise,  and  proven.  Excellent  leadership  is  critical  to  us! 

Third,  and  most  important,  we  enjoy  strong  relationships  through  the  employ- 
ment of  over  750  women  and  men.  We  are  blessed  with  excellent  resources  in  this 
most  crucial  area  for  success.  Our  people  are  quality  oriented,  and  I  personally 
believe  that  our  company  is  becoming  legendary  because  of  their  growing  commit- 
ment to  excellence.  We  are  committed  to  the  development  and  care  of  our  employ- 
ees. 

It  bears  repeating,  I  believe  our  future  is  bright!   — Thomas  D.  Shaw 
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The  Medill-McCormid  Family, 

the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the 

Robert  II.  Mctormiek  Tribune  Foundation 

The  foundation  for  the  growth  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  into  a  newspaper 
of  national  and  international  standing  was  laid  by  Joseph  Medill.  Born 
in  1823,  he  grew  up  in  Ohio,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  when  he 
was  23.  However,  shortly  thereafter  he  discovered  his  true  vocation  as  a 
newspaperman;  by  the  time  he  was  27,  he  had  bought  his  first  newspaper. 
In  1851,  Medill  started  a  newspaper  in  Cleveland,  in  which,  as  in  his  earlier 
paper,  he  expressed  his  strong  anti-slavery  views. 

Four  years  later,  Medill  bought  a  substantial 
interest  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  moved 
with  his  family  to  that  city.  In  1847,  its  found- 
ing year,  the  Tribune  had  a  circulation  of  400 
in  a  city  of  16,000.  By  the  time  Medill  arrived, 
the  city  had  grown  to  85,000  souls,  and  under 
his  tutelage  the  Tribune's  growth  paralleled 
Chicago's.  By  1861,  the  paper  had  a  circula- 
tion of  18,000;  by  1864,  40,000. 

Medill  was  clear  about  his  philosophy.  He 
said,  "A  newspaper  should  be  the  organ  of  no 
man,  however  high,  no  clique  or  ring,  however 
influential,  no  faction,  however  fanatical  or 
demonstrative,  and  in  all  things  to  follow  the 
line  of  common  sense." 

As  a  militant  abolitionist,  the  line  of  com- 
mon sense  led  Medill  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
and  his  paper  worked  strenuously  and  success- 
fully to  get  Lincoln  nominated  for  President  in 
1860.  Lincoln  was  a  subscriber,  and,  grateful 
for  the  paper's  support  in  his  campaign  against 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  he  added  a  note  to  his 
subscription  renewal  in  1858,  thanking  the 
paper  for  its  help. 

He  said,  "I  suppose  I  shall  take  the  Press 
and  Tribune  [as  it  was  then  called]  so  long  as 
it  and  I  both  live,  unless  I  become  unable  to 
pay  for  it.  In  its  devotion  to  our  cause  always,  A  family  Portrait:  Bertie  McCormick  (right) 

and  to  me  personally  last  year,  I  owe  it  a  debt  with  his  older  brother  Medill  and  his  mother 

of  gratitude,  which  I  fear  I  shall  never  be  able  Katharine,  the  daughter  of  Chicago  Tribune 

to  pay."  publisher  Joseph  Medill. 
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A  newspaper  should  be  the 

organ  of  no  man,  however 
high,  no  clique  or  ring, 
however  influential,  no 

faction,  however  fanatical 
or  demonstrative,  and  in 

all  things  to  follow  the  line 
of  common  sense. 

—Joseph  Medill 


Joseph  Medill  sits  surrounded  by  his  grandchildren.  (Left  to 
right,  Robert  McCormick,  Eleanor  (Cissy)  Patterson,  Medill 
McCormick,  Joseph  Patterson. 


With  Lincoln's  victory  came  civil  war,  and 
the  Tribune  was  staunch  in  its  support  of  the 
Union  cause.  Once  the  war  was  over,  Chicago 
boomed.  With  the  boom  came  building. 
Unfettered  by  building  codes,  by  1871,  90  per- 
cent of  Chicago's  buildings  were  made  of 
wood.  The  Tribune  warned  of  the  dangers, 
but  its  warnings  went  unheeded,  and  on 
October  9,  1871,  even  the  Tribune's  "fireproof 
building  was  consumed  by  the  great  Chicago 
fire. 

Undaunted,  Joseph  Medill  left  the  smoking 
ruins  and  walked  over  to  Canal  Street,  where 
he  bought  a  printing  shop  on  the  spot.  On 
October  11,  the  first  post-fire  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  hit  the  streets.  Its  editorial 
page  admonished,  "CHEER  UP.  In  the  midst 
of  a  calamity  without  parallel  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, looking  upon  the  ashes  of  thirty  years' 
accumulation,  the  people  of  this  once  beautiful 
city  have  resolved  that  CHICAGO  SHALL 
RISE  AGAIN." 


As  Chicago  rose,  so  did  the  Tribune  and 
MediU's  family.  By  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
fire,  the  Tribune  had  a  new  fireproof  building 
and  Joseph  Medill  had  swept  to  victory  as 
mayor  on  the  "Fire-proof  ticket. 

A  New  Generation  Carries  On 

I  \  he  heritage  of  patriotism,  journalism,  and 
I  civic  responsibility  begun  by  Joseph  Medill 
I  was  passed  on  through  his  daughters  to 
their  sons,  first  cousins  Robert  Rutherford 
McCormick  and  Joseph  Medill  Patterson. 

Following  in  his  grandfather's  footsteps, 
Robert  McCormick  first  studied  the  law.  At 
24,  he  was  elected  alderman  of  Chicago's  21st 
ward;  the  following  year  he  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  city's 
Sanitary  District.  During  his  term,  the  course 
of  the  Chicago  River  was  reversed  and  a  sani- 
tary canal  was  built  from  Joliet  to  Wilmette. 
While  campaigning  for  the  presidency  of 
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After  an  unhappy  beginning  at  another  English  boarding  school,  McCormick  (second  from  left, 
top  row)  enjoyed  his  time  at  Ludgrove  Boarding  School  in  Hampshire,  England. 


the  Sanitary  District,  McCormick  said,  "We 
are  all  Chicagoans,  all  citizens  of  Cook 
County.. ..Our  interests  are  identical,  politically 
as  well  as  industrially  and  commercially. 
Honesty,  efficiency,  and  economy  in  public 
office  is  the  concern  of  all  and  each  of 
us.  The  burden  of  dishonesty,  ineffi- 
ciency, and  wastefulness  falls  upon 
us  all."  McCormick's  combina- 
tion of  efficiency,  incorruptibili- 
ty, and  technical  expertise 
would  mark  his  entire  career. 

Although  he  had  helped 
founded  a  law  firm,  later  reor- 
ganized as  Kirkland  &  Ellis, 
in  the  expectation  that  he 
would  return  to  lawyering 
after  he  left  city  govern- 
ment, it  was  the  Chicago 
Tribune  that  would  ultimate- 


Robert  McCormick  recalled 
his  college  days  at  Yale  with 
pleasure  and  remained  a  loyal 
alumnus  throughout  his  life. 


ly  claim  McCormick.  In  1909,  he  had  reported 
to  his  uncle  Robert  Patterson  that  he  had 
come  upon  a  drunken  man  signing  Tribune 
checks  in  the  Athletic  Club's  steam  room. 
Patterson,  McCormick  recalled,  said,  "We 
will  correct  that  by  making  you  treasur- 
er, and  you  can  sign  the  checks."  He 
further  recalled  that  his  uncle 
"neglected  to  attach  a  salary  to 
the  position." 

A  year  later,  McCormick 
received  a  call  from  a  tele- 
phone operator  at  the 
Tribune;  his  uncle  Patterson 
had  died  unexpectedly. 
McCormick  went  to  his 
uncle's  office  to  find  out 
more  and  stumbled  upon  a 
meeting  of  stockholders 
who  were  preparing  to  sell 
the  Tribune  to  a  rival 
Chicago  paper  for  $10  mil- 
lion. Despite  the  fact  that  he 
owned  no  stock  himself, 
McCormick  was  able  to  per- 
suade the  stockholders  not  to  sell, 
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promising  that  he  and  Joe 
Patterson  would  keep  the 
paper  under  family  control. 
In  1911,  McCormick  was 
elected  president  of  the  com- 
pany, a  position  he  would  hold 
until  his  death  44  years  later. 

The  two  cousins,  though 
they  could  not  have  been  less 
alike,  surprised  everyone  by 
making  a  success  of  their  joint 
tenure.  In  complete  contrast  to 
McCormick's  Republican 
noblesse  oblige,  Patterson  saw 
himself  as  a  man  of  the  people, 
as  he  proved  in  his  later  support 
of  Socialist  Eugene  Debs  and 
Democrat  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
And  Patterson,  who  was  writing  Broadway 
plays  at  the  time  he  and  his  cousin  took  over 
the  Tribune,  turned  out  to  be  an  editorial 
genius;  five  years  later,  he  would  found  the 
wildly  successful  New  York  Daily  News  and 
leave  Chicago  for  New  York. 

McCormick  brought  his  own  strengths  to 
the  partnership.  A  demographic  study  pub- 
lished during  his  tenure  as  president  of  the 
sanitary  district  had  predicted  that  over  the 
next  forty  years  Cook  County's  population 
would  grow  to  4.5  million.  McCormick 
believed  that  if  the  paper  were  well  managed 
and  costs  were  kept  low  enough,  the  Trib's  cir- 
culation could  double  (to  500,000)  by  1950.  (In 


McCormick's  first  venture  into 
public  service  was  as  alderman  of 
the  21st  ward.  Frehs  out  of  Yale 
himself,  he  made  an  effort  in  his 
campaign  to  win  the  vote  of 
ordinary  citizens. 


fact,  the  paper's  circulation 
had  reached  410,000  by 
1918,  and  was  well  over  a 
million  by  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II.)  To  achieve 
this  goal,  he  proposed  that 
the  Tribune  invest  $1  mil- 
lion in  building  its  own  paper 
mill.  To  the  first  mill,  built  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
near  Niagara  Falls,  the  Tribune  Company  ulti- 
mately added  a  second  pulp  and  paper  mill,  5 
million  acres  of  timberland,  a  fleet  of  ships, 
and  thousands  of  new  employees. 

Under  McCormick's  leadership,  the  paper 
broke  ground  in  many  areas:  the  first  color 
rotogravure  section  in  any  newspaper  in  1922, 
comic  strips  like  Dick  Tracy,  Little  Orphan 
Annie,  and  Brenda  Starr,  and  the  first  news 
broadcast  on  a  radio  station  (WGN,  purchased 
in  1924).  He  also  believed  journalists  should 
be  educated  for  their  profession,  and  in  1920, 
the  Tribune  provided  funds  for  a  new  school  of 
journalism  at  Northwestern  University. 
Appropriately,  it  was  named  for  Joseph  Medill. 
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and  the  first  news  broadcast  on  a  radio  station  (WGN,  purchased  in  1924). 

He  also  believed  journalists  should  be  educated  for  their  profession, 

and  in  1920,  the  Tribune  provided  funds  for  a  new  school  of  journalism 

at  Northwestern  University.  Appropriately,  it  was  named  for  Joseph  Medill. 
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On  March  10,  1915,  on  their  way  to  Russia, 
Robert  Rutherford  McCormick  and  Amy  Irwin 
Adams  were  married  in  London. 


A  Segue  into  War 


Ibsorbed  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  the 
empire  he  and  his  cousin  Joe  were  building 
at  home,  McCormick,  according  to  his  own 
testimony,  was  completely  surprised  in  1914 
when  the  empires  of  Europe  began  their  sud- 
den collapse.  Patterson  sailed  for  Belgium  to 
report  on  the  German  invasion.  Soon  after, 
McCormick's  mother  used  her  influence  at  the 
Russian  court  to  arrange  for  him  to  tour  the 
Russian  front  as  a  "distinguished  foreigner" 
personally  known  to  the  Russian  commander, 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nicolaievitch.  His  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  trip  were  published  in  the 
Tribune  and  later  as  a  book,  With  the  Russian 
Army. 

McCormick  obtained  a  place  on  the  staff  of 
General  John  J.  Pershing,  who  was  now  com- 
mander of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
in  France.  He  served  in  Europe  from  1917 
through  1918,  commanding  an  artillery  battal- 


ion for  the  First  Division  during  the  battle  of 
Cantigny,  the  first  American  victory  of  the  war. 
Profoundly  moved  by  this  experience, 
McCormick  later  renamed  his  grandfather 
Medill's  estate  in  Wheaton,  Illinois,  for  the  bat- 
tle. Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  in 
1919,  McCormick  was  appointed  a  colonel  in 
the  Army  Reserves — the  title  by  which  he 
would  be  known  from  then  on.    He  also 
received  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for 
his  "rare  leadership  and  organizing  ability, 
unusual  executive  ability,  and  sound  technical 
judgment" — the  same  qualities  that  had 
already  served  him  so  well  at  the  sanitary  dis- 
trict and  the  Tribune. 


Man  of  Many  Parts 


iy  the  time  Robert  R.  McCormick  returned 
.from  World  War  I,  he  was  almost  40;  his 
'character  and  philosophy  were  fully 
formed.  He  was  a  doer,  an  inventive,  but  prac- 
tical man;  a  committed  citizen  of  his 
Chicagoland  community;  a  passionate  patriot 
who  believed  that  only  the  pernicious  interfer- 
ence of  the  "burocrats"  (one  example  of  the 
simplified  spelling  he  championed  in  his  news- 
paper) kept  Americans  from  being  all  they 
could  be.  And  he  was  a  tenacious  defender  of 
his — and  everyone  else's — right  to  speak  out 
freely  on  any  subject 

For  the  rest  of  McCormick's  life,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  would  be  his  world.  His 
practical  side  was  expressed  in  the  many  tech- 
nical innovations  and  advancements  he  intro- 
duced at  the  Tribune,  beginning  with  his  own 
patented  arrangement  of  printing  presses  and 
folding  machines  that  transformed  blank  paper 
into  folded  newspapers  in  one  continuous 
process.  Under  his  leadership,  the  Tribune 
Company  remained  on  the  technological  fore- 
front. By  1921,  the  Tribune  was  in  the  radio 
business;  by  1948,  in  television. 

His  commitment  to  his  community  was 
clear:  The  Tribune  fought  hard  and  consis- 
tently against  corruption  in  city  government; 
the  paper  also  provided  philanthropic  support 
through  Chicago  Tribune  Charities  to 
Chicagoland  citizens.  Early  on,  McCormick 
began  holding  "promotions,"  events  sponsored 
and  funded  by  the  Tribune  to  raise  money  for 
charity.  These  popular  events,  such  as  the 
Golden  Gloves  tournaments,  Silver  Skates  der- 
bies, all-star  baseball  and  football  games,  and 
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Always  outspoken  himself,  McCormick  believed  implicitly  in  the  value 

of  a  free  press.  In  the  course  of  the  Tribune's  ultimately  successful  campaign 

to  rid  the  city  of  corrupt  mayor  William  Hale  ("Big  Bill")  Thompson,  the  mayor 

sued  the  paper  in  1921  for  $10,000 ...  The  case  went  to  the  Illinois  Supreme 

Court,  which  fonnd  for  the  Tribune,  declaring,  "The  struggle  for  freedom 

of  speech  has  marched  hand  in  hand  in  the  advance  of  civilization 

with  the  struggle  for  other  great  human  liberties." 


the  Chicagoland  Music  Festival,  provided  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  needy  children  and  adults 
over  the  decades. 

McCormick  had  his  own  ideas  about  patrio- 
tism: He  was  against  big  government,  and 
fought  a  running  battle  with  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  over  the  New  Deal.  He 
believed  America  should  build  a  nation  of 
trained  citizen-soldiers  and  avoid  foreign 
entanglements.  The  Tribune  fought  mightily 
against  America's  entry  into  World  War  II,  but 
the  day  after  Pearl  Harbor,  an  editorial 
declared,  "All  of  us,  from  this  day  forth,  have 
only  one  task.  That  is  to  strike  with  all  our 
might  to  protect  and  preserve  the  American 
freedom  that  we  all  hold  dear."  The  Colonel's 
support  of  American  servicemen  and  women 
was  unswerving;  he  hired  back  everyone  who 
left  his  employ  for  wartime  service,  as  well  as 
keeping  on  all  he  had  employed  to  replace 
them. 

Always  outspoken  himself,  McCormick 
believed  implicitly  in  the  value  of  a  free  press. 
In  the  course  of  the  Tribune's  ultimately  suc- 
cessful campaign  to  rid  the  city  of  corrupt 
mayor  William  Hale  ("Big  Bill")  Thompson, 
the  mayor  sued  the  paper  in  1921  for  $10,000, 
saying  this  was  the  amount  of  loss  the  city's 
credit  had  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  Tribune's 
charges  of  corruption  on  the  part  of 
Thompson  and  his  associates.  The  case  went 
to  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  which  found  for 
the  Tribune,  declaring,  "The  struggle  for  free- 


dom of  speech  has  marched  hand  in  hand  in 
the  advance  of  civilization  with  the  struggle  for 
other  great  human  liberties.  History  teaches 
that  human  liberty  cannot  be  secured  unless 
there  is  freedom  to  express  grievances." 

McCormick's  support  of  freedom  of  the 
press  continued  throughout  his  life.  One  of 
his  most  significant  victories  came  in  1931, 
when  he  financed  a  controversial  challenge  to 
prior  restraint  of  the  press  that  resulted  in  a 
landmark  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Near  vs.  Minnesota. 

In  1953,  Robert  McCormick  established  a 
trust  to  administer  his  legacy,  which  was  and 
continues  to  be  governed  by  a  board  com- 
posed of  current  and  former  Tribune  employ- 
ees. When  McCormick  died  in  1955,  he  left  no 
descendants,  and  in  the  years  since  then,  the 
Robert  R.  McCormick  Tribune  Foundation  has 
built  on  his  legacy,  providing  generous  support 
for  the  concerns  McCormick  cared  about  so 
much  during  his  lifetime.  McCormick  Tribune 
Hall  in  the  new  Illinois  Press  Foundation  build- 
ing and  the  artwork  celebrating  the  First 
Amendment  in  that  hall,  funded  by  the 
McCormick  Tribune  Foundation,  reflect  the 
Illinois  Press  Foundation's  effective  champi- 
onship of  freedom  of  the  press,  open  govern- 
ment, and  a  vigorous,  diverse  press  in  Illinois. 
Colonel  McCormick,  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  First  Amendment,  would  be  pleased  to  see 
this  tangible  testimony  to  the  crucial  impor- 
tance of  press  freedom. 
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The  Small 

Newspaper 

Group 

I  he  story  of  the  Small 
'Newspaper  Group  begins  in 
1903,  when  Lennington 
Small  became  a  principal  stock- 
holder in  the  Kankakee 
Republican  Company.  A  State 
Senator  in  1902,  Len  had  a  back- 
ground in  farming  and  banking. 
Other  civic  leaders  of  the  day 
joined  him  in  buying  one  of 
Kankakee's  local  papers  and 
changing  its  name  to  the 
"Republican. " 

Len  probably  did  not  take  an 
active  role  in  the  newspaper,  as 
he  was  elected  State  Treasurer  in 
1904,  but  his  son,  Leslie,  became 
its  Publisher  from  1913  to  1957. 
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The  late  Len  H.  Small,  chairman  of  Small  Newspaper  Group  from  1969  to  1980,  starts  up  the  new 
Harris  press  installed  in  Moline  in  late  1974,  giving  readers  of  The  Dispatch  the  first  offset-printed 
newspaper  in  the  Quad-Cities  area.  On  hand  for  the  big  moment  were  his  son,  Len  R.  'Rob'  Small,  then 
associate  editor  of  The  Dispatch;  Edgar  A.  Shipley,  then  editor-publisher;  and  retired  production  man- 
ager Bill  Meegan.  Retired  press  foreman  Bob  Lindblad  is  at  left. 
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The  start  of  the  Great  Depression  saw  a  merger  of  newspapers  that 
produced  the  Kankakee  Republican  News.  The  name  was  changed  to  the 

Kankakee  Dailj  Journal  in  1945.  Leslie  served  as  publisher. 
His  son  Burrell  joined  the  paper  in  1940,  and  became  managing  editor. 

A  Sunday  edition  was  started. 


By  1913,  The  Daily  Republican,  one  of 
three  newspapers  in  town,  was  struggling  to 
survive.  Leslie,  a  teller  at  the  First  National 
Bank,  was  given  the  assignment  of  taking 
control.  He  succeeded  as  Managing  Editor 
where  eight  managers  in  ten  years  had  not 
He  established  the  integrity  of  the  business 
through  personal  example.  The  newspaper 
moved  from  East  Court  Street  to  a  better- 
equipped  facility  on  North  Schuyler  Avenue. 
Leslie  and  Grace's  first  son,  Len  Howard,  was 
born  in  1914,  and  their  second  son,  Burrell 
Leslie,  was  born  in  1918. 

Thus,  Leslie  was  Managing  Editor  of  the 
Kankakee  Republican,  while  his  father  was 
Governor  of  Illinois  from  1921  to  1929.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  championed  a  cause  against 
the  Governor  which  impressed  upon  the 
Small  family  the  importance  of  their  home- 
town newspaper.  The  Governor  is  best  known 
for  the  7,000  miles  of  hard  roads  he  built  in 
Illinois,  and  for  his  support  of  the  State  Fair. 

Trie  start  of  the  Great  Depression  saw  a 
merger  of  newspapers  that  produced  the 
Kankakee  Republican-News.  The  name  was 
changed  to  TTte  Kankakee  Daily  Journal  in 
1945.  Leslie  served  as  Publisher.  His  son, 
Burrell,  joined  the  paper  in  1940  and  became 
Managing  Editor.  A  Sunday  edition  was  start- 
ed. 

Years  of  careful  management  and  saving 
prepared  for  construction  of  the  plant  on 
Dearborn  Avenue  in  1951.  Trie  48-page  web 
press  offered  twice  the  capacity  of  the  old 


press.  Len  H.  Small  joined  the  paper  in  1955 
as  Associate  Editor  after  a  fifteen-year  career 
inlaw. 

The  Daily  Times,  in  Ottawa,  Illinois,  was 
purchased  in  1955.  Stan  White  moved  from 
the  advertising  department  at  lite  Journal  to 
become  Publisher  there.  Stan  remained  as 
Publisher  of  The  Daily  Times  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  until  1994.  Today,  the  General 
Manager  is  Jim  Malley.  Jim  worked  for  the 
newspaper  as  Pressroom  Foreman, 
Production  Manager  and  Advertising 
Director. 

After  the  death  of  Leslie  Small  in  1957,  the 
Kankakee  Daily  Journal  Company  was  essen- 
tially a  partnership  between  Len  and  Burrell. 
In  1969,  the  brothers  divided  the  business. 
Len  took  over  the  newspapers,  and  Burrell 
took  over  the  broadcast  side.  Radio  station 
WKAN  had  begun  in  1947.  A  dozen  broadcast 
properties  were  acquired  over  the  years,  and 
the  Kankakee  Cable  Company  originated  in 
1965. 

In  1964,  the  Smalls  purchased  the  LaPorte 
Herald-Argus,  in  LaPorte,  Indiana,  from  the 
Iindgren  family.  Ed  Shipley  was  moved  from 
the  editorial  department  at  The  Journal  to 
become  Publisher  at  LaPorte.  From  1969  to 
1985,  Dick  Morrish  served  as  Publisher.  He 
had  been  a  Business  Administrator  at  the 
Wichita,  Kansas,  newspaper.  The  present 
Publisher,  Clem  Otolski,  was  promoted  from 
Business  Manager  in  1985. 

Len  was  inclined  to  expand  the  business. 
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A  major  expansion  in  Kankakee  began  in  1971  with  the  move 

to  cold  type.  Extensive  remodeling  was  completed  in  1972 

with  the  installation  of  the  new  Metro  press, 

which  more  than  doubled  capacity. 

The  new  press  supported  important  commercial  printing  jobs. 


With  the  help  of  his  Business  Manager,  Gus 
Janssen,  credit  was  extended  to  purchase  The 
Daily  Dispatch,  in  Moline,  Illinois,  in  1969.  As 
Publisher,  Ed  Shipley  was  moved  from 
LaPorte  to  Moline. 

It  was  1971  when  both  of  Len's  sons,  Len 
Robert  (Rob)  Small  and  Thomas  P.  Small, 
started  to  work  for  the  company.  In  Moline, 
Rob  Small  became  Associate  Editor  and  at  Ed 
Shipley's  retirement  in  1979,  Rob  became 
Publisher.  A  new  press  was  installed  for 
Moline  in  1974,  and  a  Sunday  edition  was 
launched  in  1976.  A  weekly  newspaper,  now 
known  as  The  Leader,  located  across  the 
Mississippi  River  from  The  Dispatch,  was  built 
up  through  acquisitions  starting  in  1978.  Tom 
Small  was  the  Leader's  first  Publisher.  Tom 
had  previously  worked  at  The  Kankakee 
Journal  in  the  photo  and  sales  departments, 
and  with  early  computer  operations. 

A  major  expansion  in  Kankakee  began  in 
1971  with  the  move  to  cold  type.  Extensive 
remodeling  was  completed  in  1972  with  the 
installation  of  the  new  Metro  press,  which 
more  than  doubled  capacity. 

The  new  press  supported  important  com- 
mercial printing  jobs.  The  Star  Publication,  a 
group  of  weeklies  in  the  south  Chicago  sub- 
urbs with  a  circulation  near  100,000,  was 
printed  from  1975  to  1995.  Kankakee  has  won 
awards  for  quality  for  the  80,000  to  105,000 
daily  copies  of  USA  Today  it  has  printed  from 
startup  in  1983  to  the  present 

In  1976,  the  Company  purchased  one-quar- 
ter interest  in  Family  Weekly,  the  national 


newspaper  supplement  now  known  as  USA 
Weekend.  Len  was  Chairman  of  the  Board.  It 
was  sold  in  1980  to  CBS. 

In  1978,  Small  Newspapers  opened  its 
Washington,  DC,  Bureau.  Jennifer  Small, 
Len's  daughter,  was  a  correspondent  there. 

The  Rochester  Post-Bulletin,  then  the  third- 
largest  afternoon  newspaper  in  Minnesota, 
was  acquired  by  the  company  in  1977. 
William  C.  Boyne,  who  had  been  a  Publisher 
in  E.  St.  Louis,  was  brought  in  to  manage  it, 
and  he  became  Publisher  in  1982.  The  paper 
today  is  the  largest  afternoon  daily  in  the 
state  and  in  1997,  was  the  top-ranked  newspa- 
per in  its  category  in  the  NNA's  national  con- 
test. Today,  Bill  Boyne  and  Bob  Hill  are  co- 
Publishers  in  Rochester. 

The  Times-Press,  in  Streator,  Illinois,  was 
acquired  by  the  Company  in  1980.  It  is  eight 
miles  from  the  Ottawa  Daily  Times.  John 
Bowman,  previous  Managing  Editor  in 
Kankakee,  was  Publisher  in  Streator  from 
1980  to  1982.  Today,  Cindy  Iiptak  is  the 
General  Manager. 

In  1970,  Len  had  been  President  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  In  1980,  he 
was  President-Elect  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Association.  While  traveling  to  his 
first  meeting  in  that  capacity,  he  was  tragically 
killed  in  an  auto  accident. 

His  wife,  Jean  Alice  Small,  first  became 
active  in  the  newspaper  in  1974,  when  she 
was  named  Associate  Editor,  and  she  wrote  a 
popular  column  about  etiquette,  "Dear 
Journal."  She  was  named  Associate  Publisher 
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Jean  Alice  Small,  an  early  woman  member 

of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 

was  fond  of  saying  that  her  journalism  education 

came  from  seriously  attending  newspaper  meetings 

and  asking  lots  of  questions. 


Jean  Alice  Small 


Thomas  P.  Small 


in  1976.  The  same  year, 
she  was  the  first  woman 
elected  to  the  board  of 
the  Inland  Press 
Association.  An  early 
woman  member  of  the 
American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  she 
was  fond  of  saying  that 
her  journalism  educa- 
tion came  from  serious- 
ly attending  newspaper 
meetings  and  asking 
lots  of  questions.  In 
addition,  she  experi- 
enced being  a  Pulitzer 
juror  as  well  as  serving 
for  three  years  as  a 
board  member  on  the 
Nieman  Foundation  at 
Harvard  University. 
Upon  her  husband's 
death  in  1980,  Cordell 
Overgaard,  attorney  at 
Hopkins  &  Sutter, 
Chicago,  joined  the  fam- 
ily as  a  member  of  the 
Board,  a  position  he 
holds  to  this  day. 

Two  California  prop- 
erties were  acquired  in 
1981.  A  long-term 
employee,  Roberta 
Donohue,  today  runs 


the  Palisadian  Post,  a  weekly  in  Pacific 
Palisades.  The  Press-Tribune,  in  Roseville, 
California,  was  a  daily  newspaper  caught  in  the 
competition  between  the  two  larger 
Sacramento  papers.  First  John  Bowman,  and 
then  Tom  Small,  were  Publishers  there.  A  new 
building  was  constructed  and  a  Sunday  edition 
started.  The  paper  was  sold  in  1988  to  the 
Lescher  Group. 

Rob  Small  was  named  CEO  of  the  company 
in  1983.  In  1986,  SNG  acquired  The  Argus  in 
Rock  Island,  Illinois,  from  the  Potter  family. 
The  Argus  is  one  of  the  state's  oldest  continu- 
ously published  newspapers.  Moline  and  Rock 
Island  are  neighboring  cities,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  two  newspapers  were  adapted  for 
the  switch  from  evening  to  morning  publica- 
tion in  1995.  Today,  the  Publisher  of  both 
newspapers  is  Jerry  Taylor,  who  had  been 
Managing  Editor  for  The  Dispatch.  Roger 
Ruthhart  previously  the  Managing  Editor  in 
Streator,  is  the  Managing  Editor  at  Rock 
Island.  A  Springfield  Bureau  was  opened  in 
1999. 

Today,  the  Small  Newspaper  Group  retains 
a  prestigious  place  in  Illinois  journalism.  Jean 
Alice  Small  serves  as  Chairman;  Len  Robert 
Small  is  President  and  Editor-in-Chief;  Thomas 
P  Small  is  Vice  President  and  Secretary. 

Origins  of  the  Small  Newspaper  Group  are 
preserved  at  the  Kankakee  County  Historical 
Society,  on  the  site  of  the  pioneer  home  of 
Governor  Small's  parents,  Abram  and  Calista 
Small. 
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Today,  the  Small  Newspaper  Group  retains 

a  prestigious  place  in  Illinois  journalism. 

Jean  Alice  Small  serves  as  Chairman; 

Len  Robert  Small  is  President  and  Editor-in-Chief; 

Thomas  P.  Small  is  Vice  President  and  Secretary. 


Len  R.  'Rob'  Small,  president  of  Small  Newspaper  Group,  Inc.  stands  in  front  of  the  main  offices  of 
The  Dispatch  in  downtown  Moline  circa  1983,  when  the  newspaper  was  called  The  Daily  Dispatch. 
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77*e  ylwrora  Beacon  News 
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The  Copley 

Press 
In  Illinois 

n  1864,  on  a  farm  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Knox  County, 
Ira  Clifton  Copley  was  born. 
The  Copley  family  soon  left  the 
western  Illinois  farm  for  the  grow- 
ing manufacturing  city  of  Aurora, 
whose  lights  the  family  came  to 
fuel  as  the  proprietors  of  a  gas  com- 
pany in  the  era  just  before  the 
widespread  introduction  of  electric 
power. 

By  1905,  despite  the  advent  of  electric 
competition,  Ira  Copley  revitalized  his 
family's  gas  company  in  the  18,000-popu- 
lation  city  west  of  Chicago.  He  had 
expanded  the  company's  transmission 
lines — "I  dug  ditches  by  day  and  kept 
the  books  at  night" — and  shifted  the 
focus  to  providing  gas  for  heating  rather 
than  lighting.  He  and  his  wife  were 
building  a  home  in  Aurora  and  he  had 
taken  an  interest  in  Republican  politics. 
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In  December,  1905,  he  bought  his 
first  newspaper  —  the  59-year-old 
Aurora  Beacon  —  beginning  a 
nearly  century  long  journalistic 
legacy  that  continues  to  this  day 
in  a  group  whose  motto  and  flag 
is  "The  Ring  of  Truth."  The 
Copley  family  tradition  is  now 
in  its  third  generation  of  leader- 
ship, advancing  from  the 
founder  to  his  son,  James  Strohn 
Copley,  whose  widow,  Helen 
Kinney  Copley,  carried  on  his 
legacy  and  serves  today  as  chair- 
man of  the  company,  and  finally  to 
David  C.  Copley,  Helen's  son,  who  sue 
ceeded  her  as  chief  executive  in  1997. 

Helen  and  Dave  Copley  lead  a 
group  that  includes  newspapers  in 
California,  as  well  as  Illinois.  Its  headquarters 
are  now  in  La  Jolla,  California,  near  the 
group's  largest-circulation  newspaper,  The  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune,  although  for  many  years 
the  headquarters  was  in  Aurora,  a  few  blocks 
from  where  Ira  Copley  published  the  Beacon. 

"The  first  newspaper  I  bought  had  a  circula- 
tion of  less  than  1,100  when  I  bought  it," 
Copley  wrote  to  a  friend  many  years  later.  "Its 
income  was  less  than  $11,000  the  year  before  I 
bought  it.  Twenty-five  years  later,  it  had  a  cir- 
culation of  20,000." 

The  purchase  was  from  a  United  States  sen- 
ator who  was  both  a  political  and  commercial 
enemy  to  Copley.  He  had  sold  the  paper  to 
Copley  and  boasted  to  friends  that  "if  we  sell  to 
that  young  whippersnapper  (Copley  was  41  at 
the  time) ,  he'll  lose  10  times  that  and  we'll 
break  him."  Ira  Copley  didn't  break  and  the 
Beacon  (founded  in  1846)  provided  a  prosper- 
ous beginning  for  the  Copley  group  of  newspa- 
pers in  Illinois.  Not  only  that,  Copley's  news- 
paper was  to  defeat  the  senator  both  in  journal- 
ism and  in  politics. 

The  Copley  interest  in  journalism  extended 
to  nearby  Elgin  in  1908,  when  he  purchased  a 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Press.  The  next  year  he 
was  able  to  purchase  two  failing  daily  papers  in 
Elgin,  the  Daily  News  (founded  1876)  and  the 
Daily  Courier  (founded  1884) .  The  two  daily 
papers  were  merged  into  the  Courier-News  on 
January  2,  1926,  and  the  weekly  Press  was  dis- 
continued. 

In  1911,  the  Aurora  News,  owned  by  the 
political  opposition,  was  purchased  by  the 


Ira  Copley 


Beacon  and  the  resulting  paper 
became  the  Beacon-News,  whose 
first  edition  under  the  new  title 
was  dated  January  2,  1912. 
The  Copley  newspaper 
empire  was  growing  as  was  the 
Copley  utility  empire,  but  first 
came  the  Copley  political 
career.  Aligning  himself  with 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  pro- 
gressives, he  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in 
1910  and  re-elected  each  every 
two  years  until  1922,  always  with 
substantial  majorities.  In  Congress, 
over  the  years,  he  was  known  for  his 
liberal  Republican  views  ranging 
from  a  national  Federal  Reserve  to 
national  pensions. 
Other  newspaper  acquisitions  came  in  1913 
with  the  purchases  in  Joliet  of  the  Herald 
(founded  in  1904)  and  the  News  (founded  in 
1877).  The  two  papers  were  merged,  June  1, 
1915  to  become  the  Herald-News.  Eight  differ- 
ent newspapers  had  been  merged  into  the 
Herald-News  over  the  years  since  the  Courier, 
the  beginning  paper,  was  founded  in  1839  in 
the  pioneer  settlement  then  known  as  Juliet 
It  was  at  Joliet  that  Copley  explained  the 
newspaper's  policy,  which  became  a  general 
rule  for  all  his  newspapers: 

"It  is  an  unwritten  law  among  the 
Herald-News  executives  that  we  play 
the  game  'on  the  square'  and  print  no 
hurtful  gossip  and  no  scandal  except 
after  one  or  the  other  has  become  a 
matter  of  court  record,  and  then  we 
print  it  no  matter  who  is  involved. 

One  other  and  equally  important 
item  is  our  general  policy  of  neighborli- 
ness.  Friendliness  with  the  people  of 
Joliet  and  every  other  community  where 
our  newspaper  is  circulated  is  a  cardi- 
nal rule. 

"We  get  into  no  petty  squabbles.   We 
fight  only  on  principle.   Where  there  is 
a  definite  principle  involved .  .  .  we 
will  fight.  But  where  there  is  no  princi- 
ple involved,  we  are  not  going  to  make 
a  factional  organ  out  of  our  newspa- 
per." 

By  1928,  Ira  Copley  had  formally  retired 
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two  years  before  from  his  utility  businesses. 
He  was  already  beset  with  the  ennui  that 
comes  when  an  active  man  steps  away  from 
his  life's  work,  and  was  eager  to  take  on  new 
responsibilities.  That  same  year,  Copley  was 
to  purchase  a  group  of  small  daily  newspapers 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area  and  the  two  major  San 
Diego  newspapers,  The  San  Diego  Union  and 
The  Evening  Tribune.  But  first,  he  turned  to 
the  capital  of  his  home  state  and  its  morning 
paper,  The  Illinois  State  Journal  (founded  in 
1831). 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  had  said,  on 
June  18,  1864,  "The  Journal  paper  was  always 


my  friend,  and,  of  course,  its  editors  the 
same."  The  Lincoln  quotation  is  still  carried 
each  day  on  the  paper's  editorial  page. 
Lincoln's  first  association  with  what  was  then 
the  Sangamon  Journal,  was  in  a  political  ad 
March  15, 1832,  when  he  told  the  paper's  read- 
ers:, 

"I  am  young,  and  unknown  to  many 
of  you.  I  was  born,  and  have  ever 
remained  in  the  most  humble  walks  of 
life.  I  have  no  wealthy  or  popular  rela- 
tions or  friends  to  recommend  me.  My 
case  is  thrown  exclusively  upon  the 


* 


The  Copley  family  tradition  is  now  in  its  third  generation  of  leadership, 
advancing  from  the  founder  to  his  son,  James  Strohn  Copley, 

whose  widow,  Helen  Kinney  Copley,  carried  on  his  legacy  and  serves  today 
as  chairman  of  the  company,  and  finally  to  David  C.  Copley, 
Helen's  son,  who  succeeded  her  as  chief  executive  in  1997. 
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Thejoliet  Herald-News 


independent  voters  of  the  country;  and 
if  elected  [to  the  state  Legislature],  they 
will  have  conferred  a  favor  upon  me  for 
which  I  shall  be  unremitting  in  my 
labors  to  compensate.  But,  if  the  good 
people  in  their  wisdom  shall  see  fit  to 
keep  me  in  the  background,  I  have  been 
too  familiar  with  disappointments  to  be 
very  much  chagrined. " 

Copley  purchased  the  Journal  on  January  1, 
1928,  and  began  a  fierce  competition  with  the 
rival  Register.  The  two  papers  battled  for  circu- 
lation and  advertising  until  May  1,  1942,  when 
the  Copley  Press  leased  for  15  years  the 
Register's  publishing  rights  in  Springfield.  The 
lease  led  to  a  sale.  The  two  newspapers  con- 
tinued their  morning-evening  competition  with 
the  Journal,  the  Republican  newspaper,  and 


the  Democratic  Register  the  Democratic  news- 
paper until  July  1974  when  they  were  merged 
into  the  present  to  become  The  Illinois  State 
Journal-Register.  The  1980s  brought  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Lincoln  Courier  in  neighboring 
Logan  County,  which  continues  to  provide 
independent  news  coverage  under  the  general 
supervision  of  The  State  Journal-Register's  man- 
agement team. 

Until  1928,  the  various  Copley  newspapers 
had  been  personal  holdings  of  Ira  Copley. 
Soon  after  his  purchase  of  newspapers  in  San 
Diego  and  Springfield,  The  Copley  Press,  Inc. 
was  formed  on  February  17, 1928,  in  Illinois, 
with  legal  headquarters  at  Bristol,  in  Kendall 
County,  and  home  offices  in  Aurora. 

Ira  Copley  died  in  1947  at  age  83  in  the 
Aurora  hospital  he  had  financed.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  James  Strohn  Copley,  who 
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that  we  play  the  game  'on  the  square'  and  print  no  hurtful  gossip 

and  no  scandal  except  after  one  or  the  other  has  become  a  matter  of  court 

record,  and  then  we  print  it  no  matter  who  is  involved. . . . 

We  get  into  no  petty  squabbles.  We  fight  only  on  principle. 

— Ira  Copley 


had  been  adopted  in  1919.  James  Copley  died 
of  cancer  at  the  age  of  57  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  widow,  Helen  Kinney  Copley,  who  con- 
tinues as  chairman  of  The  Copley  Press,  Inc. 
Her  son,  David  Copley,  is  president  of  the  com 
pany. 

Helen  and  David  Copley  have  con 
tinued  to  expand  their  holdings 
among  Illinois  newspapers,  begin 
ning  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
The  News-Sun  in  Waukegan 
from  the  Just  family  in  1983. 
In  1991,  the  Copleys  added  the 
Sun  Newspapers  of  Naperville, 
a  thriving  three-times/weekly 
publication,  founded  by  Harold 
White  in  1935. 

In  the  1980s,  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  Chicago  suburbs 
into  the  vast  farmlands  that  once 
surrounded  Elgin,  Aurora  and  Joliet 
led  to  new  strategies  for  the  company's 
Chicago-  area  newspapers.  In  1992, 
after  years  of  planning,  a  combined 
production  and  printing  plant  opened 
in  Plainfield  with  state-  of-  the-  art  presses  to 
replace  venerable  production  facilities  in 
Aurora,  Elgin,  Joliet  and  Waukegan.  Business 
and  news  operations  were  also  reconfigured 
and,  today,  with  help  from  the  company's  inter- 
national news  agency,  the  Copley  News 
Service,  readers  throughout  the  region  receive 
daily  newspapers  that  combine  significant 
world,  national  and  regional  news  with  unique 
local  coverage. 

In  addition,  to  serve  the  influx  of  new  subur- 
ban readers,  the  company,  through  its  Sun  divi- 
sion in  Naperville,  has  created  a  growing  assort- 
ment of  free  distribution  weekly  newspapers 


James  Copley 


that  target  new  neighborhoods  throughout  the 
Chicago  suburban  region.  A  minor  footnote  to 
the  reorganization  was  the  loss  of  the  hyphens 
from  the  redesigned  name  plates  of  The  Beacon 
News,  The  Courier  News,  The  Herald  News  and 
The  News  Sun. 

The  most  recent  Copley  acquisition 
came  in  1996  when  two  other  dailies 
were  added  to  the  group — the 
Peoria  Journal  Star  and,  in  the 
Knox  County  seat  of  Galesburg, 
The  Register-Mail.  The  Journal 
Star  is  the  surviving  descendant 
of  the  Daily  Transcript,  which 
first  appeared  on  December  17, 
1855,  the  Journal,  the  Herald,  the 
Herald-Transcript,  the  Journal- 
Transcript  and  the  Star.  It  was 
sold  to  The  Copley  Press,  Inc.  by 
Henry  Slane  and  a  stock  ownership 
trust  created  in  1984  by  Slane  and  his 
family  for  the  benefit  of  the  paper's 
employees.  Slane,  who  made  his  own 
reputation  as  a  reforming  publisher 
after  returning  from  service  in  World 
War  II,  is  the  grandson  of  Henry  Means  Pindell, 
who  had  come  to  Peoria  to  found  the  Herald  in 
1889. 

The  Register-Mail  and  its  weekly  cousin,  the 
Galva  News,  had  themselves  been  purchased  by 
the  Journal  Star  in  1989  from  descendants  of 
Omer  N.  Custer,  whose  association  with 
Galesburg  newspapers  began  in  1894.  The 
Register-Mail  dates  its  ancestry  to  1866  when  the 
Register  was  founded.  Included  in  The  Register- 
Mail's  circulation  area  is  Copley  Township,  that 
corner  of  Knox  County  where  Ira  Copley  was 
born  132  years  before  the  Ring  of  Truth 
emblem  first  appeared  in  the  local  newspaper. 
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David  W.  Stevick 


The  Stevick  Family 
and  the  News-Gazette 


n  Nov.  10, 1918,  David  W.  Stevick  worked  late. 

It  was  a  Sunday.  It  should  have  been  a  day  off.  But  things  were 
happening  in  Europe. 

"We  knew  there  were  civil  riots  in  Berlin  and  most  of  the  other 
large  cities  of  Germany,"  a  pressman,  John  V.  Ross,  would  recall  30  years 
later.  "We  knew  the  Germans  had  asked  for  a  conference  with  the  Allied 
military  authorities.  We  expected  the  war  to  end  at  any  minute." 
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Unwilling  to  let  clients  and  competitors  know  he  had  only  one,  David  Stevick  labeled  his  sole 
delivery  truck  #5. 


The  composing  room  foreman  "came  down 
about  noon  and  set  some  late  news  copy  on 
the  Mergenthaler.  Hour  after  hour  passed.  No 
news  yet." 

More  than  12  hours  later,  at  1:43  a.m.  on 
Monday,  Nov.  11,  1918,  the  Associated  Press 
sent  an  "E.O.S."  —  "Extraordinary  Service" 
—  bulletin: 

A  telegraph  operator  at  the  Champaign 
News  listened  and  began  transcribing: 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  Nov.  11  -  (lead)  The 
world  war  will  end  this  morning  at  6  oclock 
Washington  time. 


Stevick,  who  owned  the  News,  called  the 
Champaign  fire  department  and  the  local  rail- 
road office. 

As  sirens  began  screaming  to  signal  the 
end  of  the  war,  attention  in  the  News  office 
turned  to  a  four-page  extra,  which  was  on  the 
street  a  half-hour  before  its  competitor. 

The  next  year,  Stevick  would  own  the  com- 
peting paper  and  merge  it  with  the  News,  con- 
tinuing a  newspaper  lineage  in  East  Central 
Illinois  that  dates  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  days 
as  a  prairie  lawyer  and  circuit  rider. 

Stevick's  handiwork,  The  News-Gazette, 
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Marajen  Stevick  Chinigo 

Other  dailies  have  come  and 
gone,  from  the  rough-and-tnmnle 
competitors  in  the  niiri-liltli  cen- 
tury through  the  late  1970s,  when 
Champaip-lrbana  became  a 
one-newspaper  town. 
"The  News-Gazette  is 
definitely  a  survivor,"  said 
Marajen  Stevick  Chinigo. 


remains  today,  owned  and  operated  by  his 
daughter,  Marajen  Stevick  Chinigo. 

Mrs.  Chinigo  was  six  years  old  on  that  first 
Armistice  Day.  She  remembers  her  father 
hoisting  her  on  his  shoulders  in  downtown 
Champaign  as  fireworks  burst  in  the  sky. 

"I  was  born  into  that  business,"  said  Mrs. 
Chinigo. 

That  birthright  —  and  the  training  her 
father  gave  her  before  his  untimely  death  — 
has  helped  produce  a  newspaper  that  will  cel- 
ebrate its  150th  birthday  in  2002. 

Other  dailies  have  come  and  gone,  from 
the  rough-and-tumble  competitors  in  the  mid- 
19th  century  —  when  using  editorial  columns 
to  bash  each  other  seems  to  have  been  daily 
sport  —  through  the  late  1970s,  when 
Champaign-Urbana  became  a  one-newspaper 
town. 

"The  News-Gazette  is  definitely  a  survivor," 
said  Mrs.  Chinigo. 

The  paper  traces  its  ancestry  to  the 
Urbana  Union,  first  published  in  1852.  The 
free-wheeling  sniping  among  newspapers 
then  in  vogue  would  continue  for  decades, 
and  Stevick  came  in  for  his  share  —  when 
one  of  the  competing  papers  tried  to  hold  him 
up  for  ridicule  by  reprinting  his  editorial,  "In 
Defense  of  Women  Voters." 

Stevick  began  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
copyboy  for  the  Bulletin  in  Bloomington, 
where  his  family  lived.  By  1912,  he  was  adver- 
tising manager  of  that  paper,  and  entered  into 
a  partnership  to  buy  the  News  in  Champaign 
in  1915.  Three  months  later,  he  bought  out 
his  partner's  share.  At  the  time,  the  paper's 
circulation  was  6,246. 

Mrs.  Chinigo  recalled  how  her  father 
would  pick  up  the  paper  from  their  lawn  when 
he'd  return  home  from  work  and  take  it  to  a 
library  table  in  the  house. 

"He'd  spread  the  paper  out  and  within  a 
very  short  while  he  would  be  able  to  tell  you 
whether  the  paper  had  made  a  profit  that  day. 

"He  didn't  have  a  pencil.  He  just  did  it  in 
his  head." 

But  he  was  also  a  frequent  editorial  writer, 
successfully  urging  for  a  switch  in  Champaign 
from  an  aldermanic  city  council  to  the  current 
non-partisan  arrangement. 
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Marajen  and  Helen  Stevick  celebrate  the  paper's  centennial  with  a  cake  in  the  shape  of  the  News- 
Gazette  building.  D.  W.  Stevick  is  pictured  behind  them. 
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Mrs.  Helen  Stevick  was  legendary  for  her  closeness  to  the  newspaper's 
employees.  In  the  office  is  a  framed  copy  of  a  front  page  birthday 
greeting  with  the  banner  headline,  HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  HELEN," 

signed  by  the  staff. 


And  projects  like  the  Armistice  extra 
weren't  about  making  money. 

"He  felt  that  was  prestige," 
said  Mrs.  Chinigo. 

Still,  he  had  a  business 
sense.  He  labeled  his  first 
company  truck  "Number 
5,"  to  make  it  appear  as 
though  he  had  a  fleet, 
Mrs.  Chinigo  recalled. 

And  calling  the  fire 
stations  on  Armistice 
Day  wasn't  a  bad  ploy, 
either.  It  woke  up  his 
customers.  Not  even 
Ross,  the  pressman,  was 
able  to  get  a  copy. 

"I  tried  to  get  one  to  save, 
and  so  did  Mr.  Stevick,  but  we 
were  sold  out  completely.  There 
wasn't  a  single  loose  copy  to  be 
had,  later." 

The  News  published  the  first 
Sunday  paper  in  Champaign 
County,  in  August  1917,  with  four  pages  of 
color  comics,  women's  features,  a  full  page  of 
sports,  puzzles  and  stories  for  children. 

In  April  1925,  subscribers  in  surrounding 
towns  got  their  copies  on  the  day  of  publica- 
tion —  with  delivery  made  by  airplane. 

By  1928,  The  News-Gazette  was  one  of  two 
papers  in  the  state  to  be  a  subscriber  to  all 
three  news  services  then  available  -  the  AP, 
United  Press  and  International  News  Service. 

Stevick  had  begun  to  travel  widely,  and  he 
took  some  grief  from  rival  editors  about  his 


Helen 


long  trips  for  hunting  and  fishing. 
His  answer: 

"Gentlemen,  if  you  had  the  abil- 
ity to  build  up  an  organization 
to  run  your  papers,  you  could 
go  off  on  trips,  too." 

But  Stevick's  career  was 
slowed,  and  eventually 
ended,  by  a  car  crash  in 
November  1928  while  on 
his  way  to  Chicago. 
Severely  injured,  he 
would  go  through  several 
operations  and  lengthy 
recuperations.  Problems 
beset  his  Champaign  busi- 
ness. In  1934,  he  claimed 
his  lawyer  had  not  consulted 
him  on  a  sale  of  shares  in  the 
business,  and  sued  to  void  the 
sale.  The  case  was  settled  and  he 
got  his  shares  back. 
Stevick  In  1935,  he  had  gone  to 

Florida  to  recuperate  from  an 
operation.  While  driving  back  to  Illinois,  he 
suffered  a  heart  attack  in  Georgia  and  died  at 
the  age  of  48. 

'Taken  in  the  prime  of  life  for  most  men," 
his  obituary  said,  "the  vigorous  publisher 
already  had  more  accomplishments  to  his 
credit  on  the  business  and  civic  ledger  than  do 
many  men  in  a  span  of  60  or  70  years." 

But  Stevick  had  begun  preparing  for  the 
end,  and  even  his  obituary  reflected  the 
pledge  that  the  newspaper  would  continue  as  a 
family-owned  business.  Helen  Stevick  and  the 
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couple's  daughter,  Marajen,  were  officers  of 
the  corporation  that  owned  the  paper: 

"Miss  Stevick  ...  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  part  of  the  managerial  duties,"  Stevick's 
obituary  said.  "It  was  always  the  fond  wish  of 
her  father  that  she  assume  the  helm  of  the 
newspaper  he  loved,  when  he  passed  away." 

"I  think  he  had  a  premonition  he  was  going 
to  die,"  said  Mrs.  Chinigo.  "Everything  he  did, 
he  was  trying  to  hurry.  I  think  he  knew. 

"I  had  about  four  to  six  months  with  my 
father  in  his  office  every  day  before  he  died. 
And  I  learned  a  lot." 

She  and  her  mother,  Helen  Stevick,  began 
running  the  paper  immediately. 

"We  never  made  a  decision  on  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Chinigo.  "It  was  just  normal." 

Mrs.  Stevick  was  legendary  for  her  close 
ness  to  the  newspaper's  employees.  In  the 
office  is  a  framed  copy  of  a  front  page  birthday 
greeting  with  the  banner  headline,  "HAPPY 
BIRTHDAY  HELEN,"  signed  by  the  staff. 

She  also  knew  how  to  compete,  her  daugh- 
ter recalls. 

When  Mrs.  Stevick  was  young,  she  and 
another  girl  were  tied  on  the  last  day  of  a  con- 
test to  sign  up  subscribers  for  a  paper  in  her 
hometown.  When  they  both  headed  for  a  part 
of  town  where  they  knew  many  folks  were  not 
subscribers,  a  freight  train  blocked  their  path, 
stopped  on  the  tracks. 

"There  these  two  girls  stood,"  said  Mrs. 
Chinigo.  "They  knew  that  whoever  would  get 
to  the  other  side  first  would  win.  My  mother 
crawled  under  the  train  and  won  the  prize." 

When  her  husband  died,  Mrs.  Stevick  sent 
a  message  to  the  newspaper's  readers: 

"The  Champaign-Urbana  News-Gazette  will 
aspire  to  carry  on  into  future  decades  the 
newspaper  standards  and  aspirations  its  presi- 
dent and  editor  has  exemplified  in  the  last  two 
decades. 

"There  is  no  other  choice,  nor  should  there 
be.  I  recall  that  a  few  of  the  last  remarks  my 
husband  made  to  me  embodied  this  theme: 
When  I  am  taken,  you  and  Marajen  must 
carry  on  the  organization  ...  as  the  communi- 
ty's symbol  of  public  leadership.'  " 

Since  Mrs.  Stevick's  death  in  1967,  Mrs. 
Chinigo  has  been  president  of  the  company. 


A  NEWS-eAZETH  CHRONOLOGY 

1  Urbana  Union  is  established  in  1852. 

1  Central  Illinois  Gazette  is  estab- 
lished in  1858. 

1  Union  and  Gazette  merged  in 
February  1862  as  the  Central  Illinois 
Gazette,  renamed  Union  and  Gazette 
in  1866. 

1  Paper  is  renamed  the  Champaign 
County  Gazette  in  1870. 

1  Champaign  News  established  1891. 

1  David  W.  Stevick  buys  the  News 
in  1915. 

1  Stevick  buys  the  Gazette  and  merges 
it  with  the  News  in  1919. 

Whether  she  is  at  her  Champaign  home  or  her 
residence  in  California  or  her  Italian  villa,  she 
keeps  close  tabs  on  the  paper,  the  two  radio 
stations,  a  county  weekly  newspaper,  an  audio- 
visual company  and  direct-mail  firm  that  now 
make  up  her  holdings. 

"It  would  have  been  easy  to  divest"  herself 
of  the  companies,  she  said.  But  that's  not  her 
desire. 

"I've  been  the  guard  dog,"  she  said.  The 
paper  "has  to  protect,  as  it  has  tried  to,  the 
creature  comforts  for  employees. ...  They're  a 
great  part  of  the  success." 

Like  her  father,  Mrs.  Chinigo  has  faced 
business  problems,  most  recently  when  a  cor- 
porate attorney  faced  disciplinary  action  by 
the  state  Supreme  Court  for  actions  while 
working  for  her. 

"The  News-Gazette  has  proven  time  after 
time  that  it  is  a  survivor,"  she  said.  "It's 
because  of  our  staff  and  the  organization. 
They're  fighters.  They  have  great  stamina  for 
what  we  go  through." 

But  she  recognizes  these  are  not  the  best  of 
times  for  newspapers. 

"The  News-Gazettes  of  Main  Streets  all 
over  the  United  States,  if  they  go  down,  watch 
it.  The  media  must  be  alert.  I  feel  that  like  a 
religion." 
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Henry  Janes  Macfarland,  Sr.,  1837  to  1920. 


Law  Bulletin 
Publishing  Company 

A  self-made  shoe  manufacturing  magnate,  Henry  Janes  Macfarland,  Sr. 
bought  the  Chicago  Daily  Law  Bulletin  in  December  1879,  the  incep- 
tion date  for  an  Illinois  newspaper  family  whose  flagship  publication 
continues  to  inform  the  Chicago  and  Illinois  legal  community  every  week- 
day afternoon. 
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The  Law  Bulletin  Building  was  purchased  in  1968. 


Spanning  three  centuries  and  four  genera- 
tions of  Macfarland  owners,  the  Law  Bulletin 
remains  the  oldest  daily  courts  newspaper  in 
the  United  States.  For  most  of  the  afternoon 
daily's  history,  the  Macfarland  family  has  pub- 
lished the  newspaper. 

As  the  third  Macfarland  in  charge,  Lanning 
Macfarland,  Jr.  has  guided  the  publishing  com- 
pany for  nearly  half  a  century  Under  Lanning, 
Jr.'s  leadership,  the  Law  Bulletin  Publishing 
Company  has  added  weekly,  monthly  and 
annual  publications  to  supplement  the  newspa- 
per, turning  the  company  into  a  multifaceted 


purveyor  of  both  print  and  electronic  news 
and  service  for  the  legal  and  real  estate  com- 
munities. 

For  the  average  Chicagoan,  Lanning,  Jr.'s 
most  visible  legacy  was  the  acquisition  of  a 
six-story  building  at  415  North  State  Street, 
which  became  the  Law  Bulletin  home  in 
January  1972.  Lanning,  Jr.  oversaw  the  compa- 
ny's move  from  the  old  Chicago  Stock 
Exchange  building  to  the  State  Street  building, 
built  in  1885-86  as  a  cold  storage  warehouse. 
The  70,000  square-foot  building  includes  a 
basement  for  the  Law  Bulletin  printing  press. 
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While  the  Great  Chicago  Fire  of  October  1871  halted  publication, 

the  only  interruption  in  the  newspaper's  history,  Robert  I!.  Stevens 

overcame  the  fire's  devastation,  resuming  publication  a  couple 

of  weeks  later  amidst  the  city's  rubble. 


From  humble  beginnings  in  November 
1854  as  the  first  American  daily  law  newspa- 
per, the  Law  Bulletin  and  its  namesake  compa- 
ny have  become  a  centralized  publisher  of 
legal  news  and  public  notices,  a  telecommuni- 
cations conduit  to  state  and  federal  courts,  a 
provider  of  legal  and  credit  information  to  the 
legal  community  and  a  source  of  information 
and  communication  vehicles  for  the  real  estate 
community. 

Edwin  Bean,  a  commercial  reporter,  pub- 
lished the  inaugural  1854  issue,  a  single  8  x  12- 
inch  sheet,  as  the  Daily  Report  of  Suits, 
Judgments,  Chattel  Mortgages,  etc.  At  the 
time,  Bean's  leaflet  was  among  40  other  city 
publications,  including  ten  newspapers.  Bean 
sold  the  publication  a  decade  later  to  Robert  R. 
Stevens,  a  conveyancer,  who  changed  the 
name  in  October  1867  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
Law  Record.  While  the  Great  Chicago  Fire  of 
October  1871  halted  publication,  the  only  inter- 
ruption in  the  newspaper's  history,  Stevens 
overcame  the  fire's  devastation,  resuming  pub- 
lication a  couple  of  weeks  later  amidst  the 
city's  rubble.  In  the  first  issue  after  the  fire, 
Stevens  wrote  the  following: 

The  Daily  Law  Record  of  this 
issue  contains  all  the  matter  since 
the  fire,  up  to  and  including 
Saturday  October  21, 1871.  The 
Record  will  soon  be  issued  daily,  as 
heretofore.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
my  patrons  will  stand  by  me  under 
these  trying  circumstances,  and  I 
shall  endeavor,  as  I  always  have 
done,  to  subserve  their  interests 
faithfully  in  my  publication. 


Stevens  sold  his  publication  two  years  later 
to  The  Bulletin  Printing  Company,  which  led 
to  the  newspaper's  modern  name,  Chicago 
Daily  Law  Bulletin.  Stevens  continued  to  com- 
pile the  newspaper's  information  and  the  publi- 
cation added  its  first  display  advertising  in 
1875. 

Four  years  later,  prominent  Chicago  busi- 
nessman Henry  Janes  Macfarland,  Sr.,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Chicago,  bought  The  Bulletin  Printing 
Company  and  its  assets.  Henry,  Sr.,  originally 
from  Massachusetts,  was  a  partner  in  the 
M.D.  Wells  and  Company,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful American  shoe  and  boot  manufactur- 
ers. Through  Henry,  Sr.'s  philosophy  of  thrift, 
honesty  and  trustworthiness,  the  Law  Bulletin 
embarked  on  becoming  the  country's  best 
legal  newspaper. 

Under  Henry  Sr.'s  leadership,  the  first  pub- 
lic notice  appeared  in  December  1886  and  the 
company  acquired  its  first  two  Linotype 
machines  in  1897.  The  company  established 
the  Daily  Municipal  Court  Record  in  1906  to 
serve  Chicago's  new  Municipal  Court  and 
founded  the  Real  Estate  Advertiser  in  1913  as 
a  weekly  newspaper.  In  December  1920, 
Henry,  Sr.  died,  having  served  as  the  compa- 
ny's publisher  and  president  from  1894  to  1905 
and  as  corporation  treasurer  from  1905  until 
his  death. 

Unlike  Henry,  Sr,  whose  other  business 
ventures  competed  for  his  time,  Henry  Janes 
Macfarland,  Jr.  took  the  company's  reins  full- 
time  from  1934  to  1951,  a  period  of  occasional 
financial  stress  for  the  Law  Bulletin.  During 
his  tenure,  the  Law  Bulletin  expanded  its 
scope  to  include  greater  coverage  of  general 
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Two  generations  of  Macfarlands  currently  involved  in  the  decision  making  of  the  Law  Bulletin  Publishing 
Company.  From  left  to  right,  banning  Macfarland,  Jr.,  Chairman  and  CEO;  Brewster  J.  Macfarland,  Senior 
Vice  President;  and  Lanning  "Sandy"  Macfarland  III,  Senior  Vice  President. 
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In  the  1960s,  Lanning,  Jr.  became  president  and  publisher  of  the  Law 

Bulletin  Publishing  Company.  He  restored  the  company's  financial 

fortunes  and  guided  the  Law  Bulletin  into  the  modern  age, 

moving  the  company  in  1972  to  its  six-story  State  Street  headquarters. 

In  1979,  the  web  offset  press  replaced  the  letterpress, 
and  a  year  later  state  of  the  art  computerized  typesetting  equipment 

replaced  the  Linotypes. 


news.  A  World  War  I  veteran,  Henry  started 
with  the  company  after  returning  from  military 
service  in  France  in  1918  and  worked  in  all 
departments  before  assuming  the  presidency 
when  Henry  W.  Ewing,  who  had  run  the  com- 
pany's daily  operations  since  1905,  died. 

Henry's  brother,  Lanning,  Sr.,  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  company  on  a  part-time  basis 
in  1919.  A  dashing  Harvard  graduate,  Lanning, 
Sr.  was  a  highly  decorated  intelligence  officer 
in  both  world  wars  and  a  successful  commer- 
cial banker  at  Northern  Trust  Company. 
Lanning,  Sr.'s  intelligence  background  led  to  a 
lifetime  of  both  personal  and  business  ties  to 
the  Balkan  region.  During  World  War  II,  he 
was  awarded  one  of  the  nation's  highest  deco- 
rations, Legion  of  Merit,  for  his  operations 
behind  enemy  lines.  Lanning,  Sr.  became  sec- 
retary of  the  company  in  1922  and  was  a  val- 
ued adviser  to  his  brother. 

The  eldest  grandson  of  Henry  Janes 
Macfarland,  Sr.,  Lanning  Macfarland,  Jr.  joined 
the  company  in  1953  as  a  28-year-old,  having 
graduated  from  Northwestern  University  with 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Business 
Administration  degrees  after  service  in  World 
War  II.  Lanning,  Jr.'s  first  objective  was  to 
increase  revenues  for  the  company,  which 
observed  its  centennial  in  1954. 

Lanning,  Jr.  became  active  in  national  asso- 


ciations, including  the  Associated  Court  and 
Commercial  Newspapers,  of  which  he  became 
president  in  1955.  The  group  changed  its 
name  to  the  American  Court  and  Commercial 
Newspapers  in  1978.  The  number  of  family- 
owned  newspapers  decreased  within  the  orga- 
nization, and  others  changed  focus  to  provide 
more  business  news.  Meanwhile,  the  Law 
Bulletin  kept  true  to  its  original  mission  as  a 
newspaper  serving  the  legal  and  real  estate 
communities. 

However,  Lanning,  Jr.  pushed  for  the  Law 
Bulletin  to  become  more  widely  recognized  as 
a  secular  newspaper.  He  sat  on  the  boards  of 
the  Printing  Industry  of  Illinois,  the  Illinois 
Press  Association  and  the  National  Newspaper 
Association. 

Lanning,  Jr.  worked  successfully  with  state 
Rep.  Noble  Lee  of  Hyde  Park,  a  second-gener- 
ation dean  of  The  John  Marshall  Law  School, 
to  change  state  statutes  to  recognize  that  legal 
news  is  also  general  news.  The  new  statute 
paved  the  way  for  full  IPA  membership  for  the 
Law  Bulletin.  Lanning,  Jr.  would  serve  in  1983 
as  president  of  the  IPA,  which  had  become  the 
largest  state  newspaper  organization  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  1960s,  Lanning,  Jr.  became  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Law  Bulletin  Publishing 
Company.  He  restored  the  company's  financial 
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fortunes  and  guided  the  Law  Bulletin  into  the 
modern  age,  moving  the  company  in  1972  to 
its  six-story  State  Street  headquarters.  In  1979, 
the  web  offset  press  replaced  the  letterpress, 
and  a  year  later  state  of  the  art  computerized 
typesetting  equipment  replaced  the  Linotypes. 

The  following  two  decades  saw  the  compa- 
ny acquire  Sullivan's  Law  Directory,  Chicago 
Lawyer  magazine,  Jury  Verdict  Reporter  and 
Minnesota  Real  Estate  Journal.  Lanning,  Jr. 
also  started  a  suburban  weekly  newspaper 
chain  and  made  a  critical  decision  to  invest  in 
electronic  delivery  of  services  to  the  legal  and 
real  estate  communities.  Meanwhile,  the  news- 
paper expanded  its  editorial  pages,  providing 
more  general  news  and  producing  award-win- 
ning investigative  journalism  projects. 

Besides  Illinois,  the  Law  Bulletin 
Publishing  Company  maintains  operations 
today  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 
In  future  years,  Lanning,  Jr.  said  the  company 
will  continue  to  serve  the  information  needs  of 
the  legal,  real  estate  and  business  markets,  but 
it  will  accomplish  this  in  a  different  manner. 

Lanning,  Jr.  foresees  the  expansion  and 
enhancement  of  products  and  services  contin- 
uing as  technology  and  market  needs  change. 
He  expects  traditional  print  products  to  contin- 
ue as  important  means  of  communicating 
information,  but  he  predicts  electronic  deliv- 
ery will  play  an  increasing  role  in  serving  our 
markets. 

"Content  will  be  expanded  through  the 
addition  of  a  wider  variety  of  information  col- 
lected by  the  company's  editorial  staffs,  partic- 
ularly in  the  legal  and  real  estate  areas," 
Lanning,  Jr.  said.  Furthermore,  he  envisions 
an  enriched  information  product  provided  to 
subscribers  through  value-added  information 
such  as  unique  commentary  and  analysis 
together  with  the  ability  to  combine  data 
gleaned  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  from  a 
single  database  search. 

"Virtually  all  of  the  company's  products  will 
be  housed  in  a  relational  database  and  made 
accessible  by  the  latest  in  search  technology," 
Lanning,  Jr.  said.  "The  Chicago  Daily  Law 
Bulletin  will  be  electronically  linked  to  many 
other  sources  of  information  that  may  be  used 
for  research,  background  and  expanded  news 


Lanning,  Jr.  foresees  the 
expansion  and  enhancement 
of  products  and  services 
continuing  as  technology  and 
market  needs  change.  He  expects 
traditional  print  products  to 
continue  as  important  means  of 
communicating  information, 
but  he  predicts  electronic 
delivery  will  play  an  increasing 
role  in  serving  our  markets. 


coverage.  This  information  will  be  available  via 
the  World  Wide  Web,  through  the  company's 
proprietary  electronic  delivery  systems,  on 
CD-ROM's,  in  print  and  any  other  way  cus- 
tomers prefer  to  receive  it. 

"The  Law  Bulletin  Publishing  Company  will 
continue  to  expand  its  markets  by  creating 
information  products  for  particular  market 
segments  such  as  trial  lawyers  and  by  bring- 
ing our  competencies  and  unique  products  to 
other  markets  in  the  Midwest  and  nationally." 

For  the  Macfarland  newspaper  family,  the 
tradition  continues  to  a  fourth  generation  at 
the  Law  Bulletin  Publishing  Company. 
Lanning,  Jr.'s  two  sons,  Brewster  and  Lanning 
III  (Sandy) ,  are  senior  company  executives. 
Having  grown  from  a  small  legal  newspaper 
publisher  to  a  modern  telecommunications 
information  company,  the  Macfarland  family 
and  the  Law  Bulletin  remain  true  to  the 
Macfarland  clan  motto,  "This  I'll  Defend!" 
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